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all was easy, but barricades require men to defend them,
and as soon as I endeavoured to raise men my difficulties
commenced. The city, for its size, was very populous ;
from the system of caste and trade guilds nearly the
whole population was under the control of fifty or so of
the leading inhabitants. These, with a word, could have
raised several thousand men; they would not raise one.
They, and the rest who had anything to lose, were really
in terror of the villagers, really anxious they should be
kept out of the city. But they would not, apparently
could not, combine to effect that object. They were
prepared to defend each their own houses, and many,
like the Seths, had gone to great expense to do so. They
had hired men and run up walls and barricades. They
were even willing to defend their own lane, that is, when
the lane happened to be inhabited by the same caste.
But to unite to defend the city was an undertaking en-
tirely beyond'them. They regarded it as exclusivelyJhe
affair of the Government, and one with which they
themselves had no concern.
Force was out of the question, and argument useless.
By raising additional police I was enabled to spare men
enough to man the works at the two principal entrances.
By threats, persuasions, and something very like bribery,
I induced the leading castes to defend the other gates in
the different quarters where they resided. The head
men and their relations were appointed to the commands
with good salaries; they made the other men come for
nothing.
My experience in this business enabled me to under-
stand how it was that the Mohammedans, so few as
they were in number, so easily conquered India. A
small body of determined men could have utterly de-
stroyed Muttra. The inhabitants would have allowed